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BOOK REVIEWS 

Outlines of International Law. By Charles H. Stockton, Rear-Admiral 
U. S. N., Retired. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914. pp. 
xvii, 616. 

The long and faithful service which Admiral Stockton has performed 
in the field of international law will guarantee to his latest work on the 
subject a cordial reception by the public. The present volume now 
supplants his earlier brief Manual of International Law, so well known 
in naval circles. As delegate to the London Naval Conference and as 
lecturer during many years at the George Washington University the 
author has had experience in constructive as well as in didactic work 
upon the problems of international law. He has not, however, sought 
to give us a treatise based upon individual research work in all of the 
many branches of a greatly ramified subject, but has rather chosen to 
collate from existing works, to rearrange, to present obscure questions 
in clearer form, to criticize and to comment. The present war has 
shown more and more that international law is not a fixed code, but 
that it is composed of certain fundamental principles of justice the 
application of which to the relations of nations has varied with the 
circumstances of their mutual intercourse. Too often these principles 
have been distorted beyond recognition and have been made to serve 
the interests of one great Power or another which has for the time being 
dominated the affairs of Europe. Hence it has become a matter of im- 
portance to distinguish sharply between those international practices 
which have obtained temporary recognition by reason of the backing 
of some great nation and others which have won permanent recognition 
as embodying the consent of all nations. When international law, as is 
to be hoped, receives clearer definition after the present war, not a few 
of the existing rules will be set aside as survivals of an outworn inter- 
national system. 

It is as a general study of underl3dng principles and larger tendencies 

in the midst of variations of usage and practice that Admiral Stockton's 

work will be of special value at the present time, and this feature must 

excuse the frequent omissions of important details which it would be 
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serious to omit from a mere text-book. In discussing the laws of war 
on land, the author is careful to remind us that while the Hague con- 
vention upon that subject has been ratified by "practically all of the 
civilized states of the world" (Italy, Serbia and Turkey being notable 
exceptions), the regulations are only binding between the contracting 
parties. It cannot be too often repeated that the Hague code must 
not be looked upon as a final statement of positive law, but must be 
read in connection with the customs and usages preceding the year 1899. 
It is interesting to note that the author frankly recognizes that certain 
articles (Art. 18 and the last clause of Art. 60) of Lieber's code have 
become obsolete. The same might have been said of Art. 26 of the 
code (quoted p. 301) and of Art. 36 of the code, judged by Arts. 45 and 
56 of the Hague convention. The small protection furnished by some 
of the rules of the Hague convention appears when the author points 
out (p. 314) that in view of the many ways in which the property of 
individual citizens may be taken over by a hostile military occupant, 
the so-called exemption of private property on land from capture " may 
be called almost nominal." 

If in the hurry of preparing the work for publication in the opening 
months of the war the author has fallen into an occasional loose con- 
struction of sentences and has indulged in a superfluity of quotations 
(his own works, previously published, being quoted where they might 
have been paraphrased), the general public will readily overlook such 
minor defects iii consideration of the service which has been rendered 
it in placing at its disposal during these critical times a treatise which 
is at once readable in form and authoritative in content. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

The Diplomacy of the War of 1914- The Beginnings of the war. By 
Ellery C. Stowell, Assistant Professor of International Law, Co- 
lumbia University. Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1915. pp. xxi, 728. 

It was wittily said of the Spanish-American War by one who has 
written one of the most successful books in regard to the present war, 
that "books have been many where battles have been few." Certainly 
battles have not been few in this the greatest war in history, but books 
have indeed been many and of many types. One of the commonest 
types has been a hastily done, hop, skip and jump through the diplomatic 
correspondence leading up to the war, as published by the various 



